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‘e- 
lt UNREALIZED POSSIBILITY IN THE AESTHETIC 4 
EXPERIENCE? ‘ 
iH 
al HE aesthetic mode of experience, it is generally agreed, in- : 
be volves complete contemplative attention to a presented object. : 
Any awareness of meaning not suggested by the presented object 
oe or the ‘‘given’’ is to be rejected lest the purity of the aesthetic 
5] experience be destroyed. Thus Vernon Lee divided those who 
enjoy music into Hearers and Listeners.2, The Hearer uses tones 
‘a as springboards for non-musical conceptions and makes little or 
He no attempt to grasp the tonal patterns. The Listener, conversely, 
a, irritated by non-musical associations, attempts to concentrate all i 
his attention upon the tonal structures. Now if there is anything 
a, aestheticians can agree upon, it is that only the Listener, assum- 
ing he is successful, achieves the pure aesthetic experience.* 
it. The problem of what the ‘‘given’’ legitimately suggests, how- 
ever, breaks the harmony of both the aestheticians and the critics. 
rd In poetry, for instance, fused with our direct awareness of the 
th sensuousness of the words are the meanings of the words. But 
a, which meanings? William Empson found seven types of Am- 
' biguity in poetry, and his critics not only disagreed with his types 
y but found ‘‘ambiguity’’ in his Ambiguity. In pure music, what 
M, does a chord or a theme suggest? Are there ‘‘meanings’’ to tones 
“ which refer to other tones? Or do we, rather, have only a suc- 
cession of immediate perceptions with no mediate references? To 
: ask this question, of course, is to deny it, for musical form or any 
' artistic form depends upon the reference of part to part and to 
the total interrelationship of the whole. A chord based on the 
dominant sets up anticipation or tension for a chord based on the 
tonic, as any church-going Protestant well knows. Preceding tones 
anticipate what follows, and what follows fulfills what preceded. 
»- In this sense, tones ‘‘suggest’’ meanings which refer beyond them- 
0, 1 Adapted from a paper read on October 28, 1954, at the annual meeting 
p of the American Society for Aesthetics at The University of Indiana, Bloom- 
t. ington, Indiana. 
* a Vernon Lee, Music and Its Lovers (London: George Allen & Unwin, 
8, 8 Whether pure aesthetic experiences are to be necessarily preferred is a 


question aestheticians can leave to ethicists. 
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selves, meanings that can be called ‘‘formal.’’ In literature ang 
in any art with representational content, furthermore, there jg 
fused with the formal meaning the meaning of what is represented, 
‘‘content meaning.’’ 

Both species of meanings are immanent in the ‘‘given’’; and 
while both may involve ambiguity, they are the only meanings 
legitimately present for the Listener. Thus in the case of pure 
music the perfect Listener, if there ever is such a being, is aware 
of.only the tones and their formal meaning, 1.¢., the immediate 
tones, their fulfillment of anticipations set up by previous tones, 
and the anticipations that will be resolved by succeeding tones, 
Suppose possibilities are conceived that are not fulfilled? Pre. 
sumably these unfulfilled anticipations—what I call Unrealized 
Possibility—are not really immanent in the ‘‘given,’’ and the 
Listener should dismiss such conceptions. If I am not mistaken, 
this position seems to be assumed by many aestheticians, usually 
implicitly, but sometimes explicitly as in the classic example of 
Hanslick.* 

The contention of this paper is that Unrealized Possibility és 
immanent in the ‘‘given’’ of works of art, and that therefore the 
awareness of Unrealized Possibility is necessary for the most conm- 
plete and intense aesthetic experiences. In order to avoid the 
problem of content meaning, which needlessly complicates the is- 
sues, I shall confine my examples to pure music. I believe, never- 
theless, that if the following analysis is correct, the results are 
applicable to all the arts. 

Alfred North Whitehead’s theory of the relationship between 
physical and conceptual feelings, unfortunately ignored in aes- 
thetics, is replete with insights about Unrealized Possibility. 

A physical feeling or prehension is the process by which an 
actual entity takes account of or reacts to the concrete given data 
of its environment. By a process of selective conformation the 
data become a component of the entity that feels or prehends them. 
‘‘Feelings are ‘vectors’; for they feel what is there and transform 
it into what is here.’’?> Thus in listening to music the tones be- 
come a component of our experience. 

A conceptual feeling or prehension is the process by which an 
actual entity takes account of eternal objects. ‘‘Any entity whose 


4Eduard Hanslick, The Beautiful in Music (London: Novello, Ewer, 
1891). On the other hand, included among the aestheticians who explicitly 
affirm, although with divergent interpretations, the role of Unrealized Postsi- 
bility in the aesthetic experience are George Santayana, DeWitt Parker, and 
Jacques Maritain. 

5 Alfred North Whitehead, Process and Reality (New York: Macmillan, 
1929), p. 133. 
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conceptual recognition does not involve a necessary reference to 
any definite actual entities of the temporal world is called an 
‘eternal object’.’’?® An eternal object is a universal; and since a 
universal as such can never exist in the actual world, but only a 
particular instance that exemplifies the universal (as a particular 
shade of red is an instance of ‘‘redness’’), it follows that an eter- 
nal object always has the status of being a possibility which may 
or may not be exemplified in any actual event. Thus we can con- 
ceive of an authentic cadence without necessary reference to any 
particular musical example in the physical world, and there can 
be no more than a possibility that any future musical example 
will exemplify that cadence. 

According to Whitehead any actual entity is ‘‘dipolar’’; i.e., 
it has a physical or passive pole that feels or takes account of 
other actual entities by means of physical prehensions, and a 
mental or active pole which feels or takes account of possibilities 
by means of conceptual prehensions. Since these two poles are 
inseparable, a physical prehension always has its conceptual coun- 
terpart. From each physical feeling there is the derivation of a 
purely conceptual feeling whose datum is the universal illustrated 
by the physical data. Thus from the physical feeling of a partic- 
ular tone ‘‘c’’ is derived a conceptual feeling of the universal ‘‘c- 


66,99 


ness”? of which the particular ‘‘c’’ is an exemplification. This 


first phase of the mental pole is mere conceptual conformation or 
registration of the physical pole. Hence the mental pole first 
functions as the conceptual counterpart of the operations in the 
physical pole. 

There may be, however, by a further process called ‘‘rever- 
sion,’’ a ‘‘secondary origination of conceptual feelings with data 
which are partially identical with, and partially diverse from, the 
eternal objects forming the data in the primary phase of the men- 
tal pole; the determination of identity and diversity depending on 
the subjective aim at attaining depth of intensity by reason of con- 
trast... . In this second phase the proximate novelties [second- 
ary origination of eternal objects] are conceptually felt. This is 
the process by which the subsequent enrichment of subjective forms 
[the way an entity feels its data, e.g., emotions], both in qualitative 
pattern, and in intensity through contrast, is made possible by the 
positive conceptual prehension of relevant alternatives.’’*? Thus 
the conceptual feeling of ‘‘c-ness’’ may give rise through rever- 
sion to the conceptual feeling, for example, of ‘‘g-ness.”’ 


6 Ibid., p. 70. 
7 Ibid., pp. 380 f. 
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A propositional feeling or prehension is the process by which 
an actual entity takes account of a possibility applying in some 
assigned way to some concrete data. Whereas a conceptual feel. 
ing ‘‘is the feeling of an unqualified negation, i.e., it is the feeling 
of a definite eternal object with definite extrusion of any partic. 
ular realization’’*—a propositional feeling is a hybrid between 
pure possibility and actuality. ‘‘In this synthesis the eternal ob. 
ject has suffered the elimination of its absolute generality of ref. 
erence.’’® Thus in a propositional feeling pure possibility is no 
longer pure because its possibility is now tied to some assigned en. 
tity. If, now, we conceive of the pitch ‘‘g-ness’’ as a possibility 
related to a specific tonal ‘‘c,’’ the possibility is not completely ab- 
stract because it is felt in relation not to any but rather to specific 
data. Propositions are ‘‘the tales that perhaps might be told about 
particular actualities.’’ 2° 

Physical, conceptual, and propositional feelings occur on the 
non-conscious level, and are raised to the conscious level only by 
a further process which integrates and contrasts the physical with 
the propositional feeling. All higher experience depends upon 
the contrast between what is in fact and what might be. ‘‘The 
integration of the two factors into the conscious perception thus 
confronts the nexus as a fact [felt physically], with the poten- 
tiality derived from itself, limited to itself, and exemplified in it- 
self [the propositional feeling].’’?* For example, if a particular 
tonal ‘‘c’’ is felt physically, and if there is a propositional feeling 
that connects the universal ‘‘c-ness’’ (or say ‘‘g-ness’’ if there is 
reversion) with this ‘‘c,’’ and if the physical feeling is contrasted 
and integrated with the propositional feeling, then we will be con- 
scious of the given ‘‘c’’ as well as, at least to some degree, of 
‘*e-ness’’ (or ‘‘g-ness’’ in case of reversion). 

In listening to music, therefore, we feel the universals of which 
the given tones are instances. If, moreover, we are grasping the 
form of the music, we also must feel by reversion those possibilites 
which the tones anticipate and are later satisfied by the tones which 
succeed. Thus a chord based on the dominant is felt proposi- 
tionally as setting up the possibility for a chord based on the tonic. 
This possibility is felt by reversion and demands imaginative con- 
ception by the recipient. If the tonic chord does in fact follow, 
we have what may be called a ‘‘satisfied proposition’’ or ‘‘realized 


8 Ibid., p. 372. 
9 Ibid., p. 394. 
10 Ibid., p. 392. This uncommon usage of ‘‘proposition’’ is, of course, 
peculiar to Whitehead’s system. 
11 Ibid., p. 411. 
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possibility,’’ and any doubt as to whether the possibility was really 
immanent in the ‘‘given’’ is resolved. 

Now what about those reversions which throw up possibilities 
that are not actualized by the succeeding tones? Are these im- 
manent in the ‘‘given’’? Do we fail as Listeners by conceiving 
them? 

Whitehead claims that the aim of the aesthetic experience is to 
“intensify’’ (depth) the largest possible number of factors in ‘‘ex- 
perience’? (width) within the limits of ‘‘harmony”’ (balance). 
Intensification depends upon contrast, and the ability to conceive 
of eternal objects or possibilities relevant to and yet contrasting 
with the physically given factors in experience makes the aesthetic 
experience possible. ‘‘Reversions are the conceptions which arise 
by reason of the lure of contrast, as a condition for intensity of 
experience.’’*?. Experience can be saved from monotony and triv- 
iality only by this contrast. ‘‘ ‘What might be’ has the capability 
of relevant contrast with ‘what is.’ If the pure potentials, in this 
abstract capacity, are dismissed from relevance, [experience] .. . 
is trivial.’?? However, ‘‘this category of reversion has to be con- 
sidered in connection with the category of aesthetic harmony. For 
the contrasts produced by reversion are contrasts required for the 
fulfillment of the aesthetic ideal.’’** It follows that ‘‘the urge : 
towards realization of the maximum number of eternal objects 
[is] subject to the restraint that they must be under conditions 
of contrast. But this limitation to ‘conditions of contrast’ is the 
demand for ‘balance.’ ’’ *5 

Furthermore, possibilities are immanent in the ‘‘given’’ in so 
far as the ‘‘given’’ is the basis for contrasting and intensifying 
imaginative conceptions, and whether the latter happen to be 
physically realized or not by succeeding notes does not change 
their relevancy. As Arnold Isenberg has stated: ‘‘... in the 
contemplation of things we do not see but only imagine, we defi- 
nitely possess those things. Hence the immediate can not be iden- 
tified with the sensuous [or ‘given’]. Through the play of mean- 
ing, a veritable universe can figure as an object of contempla- 
tion.’??6 Thus our awareness of Unrealized Possibility does not 
make us Hearers, but is rather the condition for the most intense 
form of Listening—provided that the possibilities ‘‘must be graded 


12 Ibid., p. 424. 
18 Ibid., p. 326. 
14 Ibid., p. 390. 
15 Ibid., p. 424. 
16 ‘‘ Perception, Meaning, and the Subject-Matter of Art,’’ this JouRNAL, 
Vol. XLI (1944), p. 575. 
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in relevance so as to preserve some identity of character with the 
ground [the ‘given’].’’*” ‘‘For if the subjective form of recep. 
tion be not conformal to the objective sensa, then the values of the 
percept would be at the mercy of the chance make-up of the other 
components of experience.’’ ** 

When a theme that begins in a particular key shifts before itg 
completion to a different key—as in the second theme of the second 
movement of Beethoven’s Fifth Symphony—we are surprised and 
delighted by the contrast between the expected continuance of the 
beginning tonality and the physically realized change in tonality.” 
This delight would be impossible if we were aware of only the 
‘‘given.’’ Indeed, the ‘‘Unexpected,’’ so important in all art, de- 
pends upon the contrast, yet close identity, between the “‘given’”’ 
and Unrealized Possibility. Whereas the Hearer’s conceptual re- 
versions have little or no identity with the tonal patterns, as in the 
conception of running feet joined with a rapid passage of Mozart's 
violins, the Listener’s reversions have such a close identity with 
the tonal structures that the contrast never slackens awareness of 
the ‘‘given’’ but enhances it. 

The Listener subordinates awareness of possibility to the 
‘“given,’’ for not only is the contrast based on the ‘‘given’’ but 
the feeling of a possibility always lacks the richness and definite- 
ness of a physical prehension. ‘‘The essence of depth of actuality 
—that is of vivid experience—is definiteness.’’?° Thus the reading 
of the score of a symphony, other factors being equal, lacks the 
richness that can be gained in listening to an actual performance. 

Unrealized Possibility is rarely explicitly acknowledged by the 
Listener, unless there is prodding, because that very acknowledg- 
ment seems to compromise his position. Listeners consider art to 


17 Process and Reality, p. 427. 

18 Alfred North Whitehead, Adventures of Ideas (New York: Macmillan, 
1933), p. 321. Cf. Charles Hartshorne, The Philosophy and Psychology of 
Sensation (Chicago: Univ. of Chicago Press, 1934), p. 189: ‘*The art of 
aesthetic appreciation is to ‘associate’ with the object solely the images and 
reactions whose affective content will permit the sensory content to remain in 
the focal center rather than such as will displace it therefrom. .. .’’ 

19 This melody (measures 23-32 of the second movement) begins in the 
key of A flat and in the fifth measure, where the G flat first appears, begins 
to be uncertain as to tonality because of its equivocal diminished seventh har- 
mony. The G flat changes enharmonically to F sharp which is the same pitch, 
but the accompanying harmony (an augmented six-five chord) demands res0- 
lution in C major and the melody suddenly veers off to a close in the distant 
key of C major producing a most pleasurable surprise. 

20 Alfred North Whitehead, Religion in the Making (New York: Mac- 
millan, 1926), p. 113. 
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be too important and their experiences of it too valuable to condone 
the experience of a work of art in which the recipient does not con- 
eentrate all his attention upon the ‘‘given.’’ As we have seen, 
however, Whitehead’s theory definitely supports the position of the 
Listener. I have questioned many Listeners about Unrealized Pos- 
sibility, and I have found a general agreement that it is a powerful 
factor in their experiences. Moreover, such statements as the fol- 
lowing by Maritain and Price are corroborating: ‘‘Unexpressed 
significance, unexpressed meanings, more or less unconsciously 
putting pressure on the mind, play an important part in aesthetic 
feeling and the perception of beauty.’’*? ‘‘I don’t pretend that 
I understand them [Beethoven’s last Quartets] except in parts, but 
they, too, like the beauty of a star, gain from the grandeur of their 
surrounding immensities of thought. They plunge one for hours 
at a time into a world of abstract values, like higher mathema- 
ties. .. . Music is of course highly mathematical and it is also 
abstract. .. . I do not presume to define music, but I do think 
that music is 4 mathematics of aesthetic.’’?2 Whitehead’s theory 
clarifies and helps explain these significant and yet often vague 
references to Unrealized Possibility. 

There appear to be three stages or levels of Listening. In the 


first stage, the Listener has the problem of grasping the various 


parts of a work of art as parts, what might be called the stage of 
“partial apprehensions.’’ In the second stage, the Listener suc- 
ceeds, more or less, in relating the partial apprehensions to one 
another and to the work as a whole. Finally, in the third stage, 
since less effort is now called for in apprehending the realized pos- 
sibilities, awareness of Unrealized Possibility tends to develop more 
distinctly than in the previous stages. If I may judge from my 
own experiences and those of other Listeners, Unrealized Possi- 
bility in the first two stages tends to be a vague massive back- 
ground which serves as a lure for feeling and only becomes rela- 


21 Jacques Maritain, Creative Intuition in Art and Poetry (New York: 
Pantheon, 1953), p. 9. 

22 Lucien Price, Dialogues of Alfred North Whitehead (Boston: Little, 
Brown, 1954), p. 231. Cf. also, ‘‘Sometimes, during a good performance of 
the very greatest music, one has the sense that he is in the presence of infini- 
tude somewhat similar to what the composer must have felt when he was having 
to choose between one concept and another in hope of expressing it. The defi- 
nite concepts are there, in tones or phrases, but all around them hover the in- 
finitudes of possibility—the other ways in which this vastness might have been 
expressed’’ (ibid., p. 164). Apparently music was not Whitehead’s favorite 
art, and I know of no statements by him that specifically refer to the role of 
Unrealized Possibility in music. 
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tively clear after the second stage has been achieved. ‘‘Conscioug. 
ness flickers; and even at its brightest, there is a small focal region 
of clear illumination, and a large penumbral region of experience 
which tells of intense experience in dim apprehension.’’2* It jg 
the penumbral region of Unrealized Possibility which gradually 
becomes less dim as we experience more and more of a work of art, 
It should be noted that the alternatives rejected by the artist, 
all those destroyed sketches of Cézanne and those notations of 
Beethoven, are not quite so literally lost as at first might be sup. 
posed—provided that they contributed to what was finally selected, 
Physically, of course, they are lost, but conceptually they may be 
felt as part of the penumbral region of Unrealized Possibility that 
surrounds what was not negated. ‘‘The negative prehensions have 
their own subjective forms which they contribute to the process. 
A feeling bears on itself the scars of its birth; it recollects as a 
subjective emotion its struggle of existence; it retains the impress 
of what it might have been but is not. . . . The actual cannot be 
reduced to mere matter of fact in divorce from the potential.’ * 
With great works of art Unrealized Possibility is apparently 
inexhaustible. This accounts for our ability to come back to such 
art time after time, even after we have achieved a more or less 
complete comprehension of the whole, and discover something fresh. 
It must be remembered, however, that the felt possibilities must 
intensify our awareness of the aesthetic object, and they can do 
this only if they are partially identical with the ‘‘given.’’ Other- 
wise our attention will no longer be controlled by the presented 
object and the aesthetic experience will be broken. When Mozart 
attended the operas of other composers, the music usually served 
as a springboard for his own composing. Posterity was indeed for- 
tunate, but nevertheless this mode of experience was not aesthetic. 
The inexhaustibility of Unrealized Possibility leads at times to 
a sense of infinity and transcendence, of even religious awe, that is 
often reported by Listeners. Indeed for Whitehead, these more or 
less vague feelings of infinity have a religious foundation, since the 
‘‘lure for feeling is the subject’s prehension of the primordial na- 
ture of God,’’ 7° and this nature contains the infinite class of eter- 
nal objects. There may be more things in heaven than on earth. 
F. Davip Martin 
BUCKNELL UNIVERSITY 


23 Process and Reality, p. 408. 
24 Ibid., p. 346. 
25 Ibid., p. 287. 
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THE USE OF NORMATIVE LANGUAGE 


fA ANY of the issues of contemporary ethics require us to de- 
M cide among competing ethical theories. Questions which 
concern the meaning of ‘‘evaluative predicates’’ or the justification 
of value judgments are answered in various ways by intuitionism, 
naturalism, and noncognitivism. But it is difficult to discover which 
of these theories is correct, and the difficulty is increased by the 
fact that there is no generally acknowledged standard of correct- 
ness for ethical theories. This deficiency is an obvious embarrass- 
ment for the critic ; one can not be sure that the theories in question 
really are exclusive and to raise an objection against any of them 
is to invite the charge of question-begging. What is needed is a 
basis for comparison, but how is this to be established? 

(i) As a first step, one might try to devise some mutually ac- 
ceptable account of the subject matter of ethical inquiry. This 
is a possibility which has not been explored and there are two rea- 
sons, I believe, for its neglect: (a) It has not seemed necessary. 
Moral philosophers of whatever school appear to agree in holding 
that their job is to explain the meaning of predicates such as 
“good,’’ ‘‘right,’’ etc., and to show in what manner sentences which 
contain such predicates may be justified or confirmed. This una- 


‘-nimity, which testifies to the enduring influence of G. E. Moore, 


is nonetheless specious. In the first place contemporary authors 
such as Mr. Hare and Mr. Toulmin are not concerned with finding 
the ‘‘real nature of the object or notion denoted by ‘good’ ’’; the 
question of ‘‘meaning’’ for them is a problem in sociological lin- 
guistics. One might, of course, urge that this difference should 
be overlooked in the light of the unity of purpose manifested by 
the continued interest in the ‘‘evaluative predicates’’ themselves. 
But even on this level the apparent agreement among philosophers 
will not bear examination. Everyone admits that one may evalu- 
ate things without employing words such as ‘‘good,”’ ‘‘right,”’’ etc., 
and everyone admits that the occurrence of such words does not 
ipso facto constitute an utterance as normative. Hence it is usual 
to say that moral philosophy is concerned with such expressions 
only when they are used in ‘‘a typically ethical sense.’’ But what 
defines this ‘‘typically ethical sense’’? Unless we can be sure that 
philosophers would agree in their answer to this question, our sup- 
position that they have a common problem is unwarranted. 


1 These difficulties are discussed at greater length in my article, ‘‘ Moral 
Philosophy and Meta-ethies,’’ this JouRNAL, Vol. XLIX, August 28, 1952, 
pp. 587-594. In the writing of both articles I have profited greatly from my 
discussions with Mr. Sidney Morgenbesser. 
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(b) Those who recognize the ambiguity and vagueness inherent 
in the notion that moral philosophers are commonly concerned with 
the ‘‘meaning of ethical predicates’’ may suppose that for this 
there is no remedy. Accordingly they might argue that a precise 
definition of the subject matter of ethics would lead necessarily to 
question-begging with respect to the issues on which philosophers 
are divided. To specify the conditions under which the predicate 
‘“good’’ is used in its ‘‘typically ethical’’ sense is (so it could be 
argued) to commit yourself either to intuitionism, naturalism, or 
noncognitivism. 

If this second contention is correct then our situation is indeed 
hopeless and attempts at comparative evaluation ought to be aban- 
doned. But there seems no reason to assume that it is correct. 
Evaluation, after all, consists of praising, blaming, recommending, 
and disparaging. One does not need to be a philosopher to notice 
that these linguistic activities have something in common. If this 
common character can be made explicit without employing the 
categories of academic theories then there need be no circularity. 
Moreover, unless this can be done all ethical theories must be re- 
garded as idiosyncratic exercises which bear no relation to every- 
day problems. 

(ii) What can be said of common-sense practice with respect 
to the discrimination of normative from non-normative language! 
There are three points which deserve attention: (a) the normative- 
non-normative distinction 1s not sharply drawn; (b) a sentence is 
determinable as normative only in context; (c) the crucial deter- 
mining factor is the speaker’s intention. I shall discuss each of 
these points in detail. 

(a) Consideration of a few concrete examples will convince the 
reader that the distinction in question is not sharply drawn. Let 
him take a scene from a play or reconstruct a remembered con- 
versation and then try to classify the component sentences as 
normative or non-normative. Some will be readily decidable. 
Cézanne, when he ran through the streets of Aix shouting: ‘‘Le 
monde, ¢’est terrible!’ was making an evaluation. And so was 
Napoleon when he said that the English were a nation of shop- 
keepers. Caesar, on the other hand, neither commended nor dis- 
paraged Gaul by saying that it was divided into three parts. 

But there are many sentences which are not so easily decided. 
Denunciations need not be shouted in the streets, and the report 
of a military campaign may be subtly evaluative. Much of our 
everyday conversation is indeterminate in this respect. Do I or 
do I not commend someone when I say that he is a ‘‘good listener’? 
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My neighbor and I are neither of us particularly interested in the 
weather and yet I regularly remark to him that it is a ‘‘nice day.’’ 
Are commonplace pleasantries of this sort normative or not? It 
is a matter of common experience that valuations and moral com- 
mitments may be expressed without being announced; they reveal 
themselves often in a manner which is indirect, oblique, and ironic. 
Normative language is continuous with non-normative language, 
and a great deal of everyday conversation falls within a range 
where any decision must be more or less arbitrary. Hence it fol- 
lows that an ethical theory which requires or assumes that ‘‘nor- 
mative’’ is a yes-no predicate will be at odds with common sense 
in this respect. Here we have a guide for our present endeavor, 
for we see that a characterization of normative language which 
claims to articulate rather than to correct common sense must take 
this vagueness into account. 

(b) There are no terms, predicates, or grammatical moods which 
are copyrighted for evaluative purposes. ‘‘X is good,’’ taken out 
of context, is not self-evidently normative regardless of what value 
is assigned to ‘‘X’’. In order to decide whether it is normative 
we need to know who said it, for whom it was intended, the cir- 
cumstances of its utterance, and so forth. Sentences which are 


normative under one set of conditions are non-normative or in- 


determinate under other conditions. Consider the various possi- 
bilities for the following examples: ‘‘This wine is an import,’’ 
“It is never right to serve the fish before the soup,’’ ‘‘He knew 
what he was doing when he pulled the trigger,’’ ‘‘Nice girls don’t 
swear.”’ 

Moral philosophers are accustomed to present certain formulae, 
eg., ‘“X is good,’’ ‘‘X has value,’’ etc., as prototypical of norma- 
tive language. In so doing, they assume certain limiting condi- 
tions without specifying them. This practice is unobjectionable, 
but the interesting question is this: What are the conditions under 
which sentences such as ‘‘X is good’’ are normative? 

(ce) In order to answer this question we must ask ourselves 
what aspects of the contextual situation we suppose to be crucial 
in determining the normative status of a spoken sentence. Non- 
cognitivist philosophers have suggested that the determining fac- 
tor is the response of the hearer. Mr. Hare, for example, proposes 
that if the hearer responds to the speaker’s assertion as he would 
have responded to an explicit command, then the assertion is nor- 
mative? The difficulty with this notion is that there is no ‘‘stand- 
ard response’’ to a command. The hearer may assent or dissent 


2The Language of Morals (Oxford, Clarendon Press, 1952). 
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or simply pay no attention. Nor can the situation be saved by 
holding, as does Hare, that assent to a command involves some 
element of self-commitment which is introspectively observable. 
There is doubtless some vague sense in which I commit myself by 
saying ‘‘yes’’ to a value judgment, but is there not some equally 
vague sense in which I commit myself by saying ‘‘yes’’ to a pro. 
posed definition or an established empirical hypothesis? And how 
are these two senses to be distinguished? In practice we do not 
discriminate very sharply between normative and non-normative 
language; but if Hare’s account were correct, it is hard to see 
how we could ever discriminate at all. 

At the same time we must admit that the hearer’s response is 
often relevant to our decision. This is because it sometimes offers 
us a clue to what is genuinely crucial—the speaker’s intention. 
For normative language is the language of approval; it is the 
means by which we express ourselves as being for or against some- 
thing. Isn’t it true in any practical situation where there is doubt 
concerning the interpretation of a remark that the focus of the 
doubt is the speaker’s intention? Thus we ask ourselves: Does 
he really approve the course of action he describes or is he being 
ironical? Does he intend to damn with faint praise? Is he or is 
he not trying to plead a cause? It may be that such questions are 
difficult or impossible to answer in some cases, but they are none- 
theless the appropriate questions; they reveal the character of the 
distinction between evaluative and non-evaluative utterances. 

Let us say, then, that a sentence is normative only if it serves 
to express the attitudes or approvals of the person who utters it. 
And we shall have to acknowledge that a sentence which does not 
serve this function, even though it bristles with ‘‘evaluative predi- 
eates,’’ is non-normative. If this seems odd, consider how often 
such predicates as ‘‘good’’ and ‘‘right’’ occur in idiomatic and 
conventionalized expressions which are habitually employed where 
no question of praise or blame is involved. 

But if all normative sentences are expressions of approval, the 
converse does not hold and it remains to see whether we can specify 
the sufficient as well as the necessary conditions for evaluative 
language. 

(iii) Consider the two following cases: (a) On the way to the 
dentist’s office I suddenly remark: ‘‘I don’t want to go to the 
dentist.’’ (b) A preacher, speaking from the pulpit, declares: 
“*It is our Christian duty to assist the poor and needy.’’ 

Let us assume that both these sentences meet the minimum re- 
quirements for normative utterance, i.e., they express the attitudes 
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of the respective speakers. When moral philosophers say they are 
interested in value judgments or normative language they have in 
mind sentences which are like the one in example (b) and unlike 
the one in example (a). Let us determine, then, how these two 
eases differ. The main point clearly lies in the sort of attitude 
which is expressed. My not wanting to go to the dentist is a 
highly specific and, by hypothesis, evanescent feeling. My dis- 
approval is an isolated episode. In saying that I don’t want to 
go to the dentist I don’t mean that I don’t intend to go, because 
Ido. Nor do I mean that I disapprove of going to dentists or 
keeping appointments in general. To other people’s attitudes to- 
wards such matters I am at the moment completely indifferent. I 
make no rules and draw no consequences; I simply express myself. 

The attitude expressed by the preacher, we may suppose, is of 
quite a different order. His approval is directed not to a single 
action but to a certain rule of action, one which is approved not 
only now but for all future times and under a wide variety of 
conditions. Indeed it is not a single approval at all, but a com- 
plex of integrated attitudes. The preacher will be likely to favor 
a general adoption of the rule, i.e., to approve those who share his 
approval and disapprove those who do not. Approvals are often 
reflexive and the preacher may think well of himself for being in 


favor of assisting the poor, just as in the former case I might dis- 


approve of my own ‘‘weakness of character.’’ 

We may sum up the principal difference between the two cases 
in the following way: in (a) the disapproval expressed is impul- 
sive, ‘‘subjective,’’ and fleeting; in (b) the approval expressed 
involves a complex, relatively stable integration of attitudes and 
beliefs which have, as their nucleus, approval of a general rule or 
course of action. 

When we confer the dignitative title ‘‘value judgment’’ on a 
sentence, is it not in the light of considerations such as these? 
If so, then it is easy to see why value judgments are not sharply 
distinguishable from other forms of utterance. Suppose that I 
was aware of all my attitudes and approvals at a particular time 
and that I set out to order them. First I might arrange them by 
reference to the time spans for which they are intended to hold, 
eg., what I approve for this moment, for today, for the next ten 
years, for my lifetime, for an indefinite period. Then I might 
arrange them by reference to the number of people who are, so to 
speak, covered by the approval, e.g., what I approve of for myself 
alone, for myself and a specified group, for human beings in gen- 
eral. Finally I might arrange them by reference to the extent in 
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which they are held conditional on particular circumstances, eg., 
what I approve under very specific conditions, what I approve 
under standard conditions, what I approve under any conditions, 

Let us assume that any of my attitudes can be expressed in 
a sentence or group of sentences. I am suggesting that the ques. 
tion of whether some particular approval sentence is to count as 
a ‘‘value judgment’’ or not will depend on where the relevant at. 
titude occurs in these different series. Now there are any number 
of possible combinations but it would be plausible to expect a cer. 
tain regularity. What I approve for myself under very specific 
conditions is likely to be approved for a relatively short time, 
what I approve for an indefinite time for every human being is 
likely to be approved unconditionally, and so forth. Thus we 
could envisage a spectrum of attitudes ranging from the first. 
personal, highly conditional, and momentary to the universal, un- 
conditional, and temporally unlimited. When we find that a par. 
ticular sentence expresses approval of one sort we shall say that 
it is ‘‘merely subjective’’; if it expresses an attitude which falls 
at the other end of the series we shall say that it is a ‘‘ judgment 
of objective value.’’* One would expect there to be many inter. 
mediate cases which could not very well be classified. 

It is not necessary to hold that we carry out any such formal 
procedure in actual practice. The truth is simply that as moral- 
ists or philosophers or political animals we are particularly con- 
cerned with attitudes which are socially significant and with the 
language in which such attitudes are expressed. If the vague 
notion of social significance were analyzed, it would turn out to 
involve the factors I have mentioned, i.e., stability, extent, and 
duration. 

(iv) I should like to consider some possible objections to the 
account which has been sketched above. One of the main prob- 
lems of ethics concerns the possible ‘‘objectivity’’ of value judg- 
ments, and ‘‘objectivity’’ has often been understood to connote 
truth-conditionality. Value judgments, it is held, are ‘‘objective’’ 
in case there are conditions under which they are true, otherwise 
not. Anything which is presented as an approach to a definition 
of ‘‘value judgment’’ will be suspected of having ‘‘implications” 
for the problem of objectivity. This suspicion is not unreasonable, 
since many ethical theories either beg the question or at least ap- 
pear to prejudice the objectivity issue. For example, if one be- 
gins by announcing that ‘‘X is good,’’ in its ‘‘typically ethical 


3 There are, of course, other ways of making the ‘‘subjective-objective”’ 
distinction. Some of these are considered in section iv below. 
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sense,” is a ‘‘disguised imperative,’’ then the question of whether 
this assertion is truth-conditional is no longer an open one. Or 
if, at the outset, ‘‘good’’ is said to designate a ‘‘simple property,”’ 
then an alternative bias is fixed. 

I have tried to present an account of normative language which 
is free of any such ‘‘consequences’’ or apparent implications. The 
question of whether a particular sentence is truth-conditional is 
answerable in terms of the semantical or syntactical character of 
the sentence itself. The attitudinal dispositions which attend its 
utterance are quite irrelevant. But such dispositions are relevant, 
and indeed crucial, when it comes to deciding whether a particular 
sentence is evaluative. There may be room for difference of opin- 
ion among philosophers of science with respect to the general con- 
ditions for verifiability, but I do not believe that anyone would 
wish to include in those conditions a reference to the attitudes or 
approvals of a particular speaker. Whether or not a sentence is 
verifiable depends, to speak loosely, on its meaning; whether or 
not it is normative, on its use. 

This point must be emphasized, for unless it is recognized, the 
view that I am proposing will seem to be nothing more than a crude 
sort of naturalism. A hasty critic might suppose that I am at- 
tempting to reduce all evaluations to expressions of first-personal 


approval. Such an attempt would be liable, of course, to all the 


traditional objections to ethical naturalism, e.g., that it fails to 
meet the ‘‘open question”’ test, that it does not capture the ‘‘pre- 
scriptive quality’’ of ethical language, and so forth. And it would 
be subject further to the charges of moral scepticism and cynicism 
which have been leveled against noncognitivist theories. 

But such objections do not hold against the present theory, 
which does not attempt to reduce evaluations to statements of ap- 
proval. I have argued that our everyday decisions as to what is 
or is not evaluative depend on our knowledge or estimate of the 
speaker’s attitudes and approvals. From the truth of this factual 
assertion it does not follow that a value judgment is synonymous 
with an autobiographical report about the speaker’s attitudes. On 
the contrary, those approval-statements which are exclusively first- 
personal (e.g., ‘‘I don’t want to go to the dentist’’) are generally 
not regarded as value judgments. What the preacher says, in our 
second example, is that it is our Christian duty to assist the poor 
and needy. There seems no reason whatsoever for holding that 
this assertion ‘‘has the same meaning’’ as ‘‘I approve of assisting 
the poor and needy,’’ if the latter were spoken by the preacher. 
In the first place, the attitude which the original assertion is as- 
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sumed to express is by no means one of simple approval. And 
even if the preacher were able to give a full report of all the com. 
plexities and ramifications of his original conviction, such a con. 
fession would not be, in any clear sense, substitutable for the claim 
that it is our duty to assist the poor. 

The question of what sort of relation holds between the psycho. 
logical attitudes of a speaker and concepts such as ‘‘Christian 
duty’’ which he may employ is a difficult and complicated one. 
To treat it adequately one would need to develop a whole theory 
of expression, something which is badly needed but not presently 
available. In the meantime the best we can do is to avoid obvious 
errors. And whatever definition of equivalence one adopts, 
whether it is framed in semantical, syntactical, or psychological 
terms, it does seem an obvious error to suppose that a sentence 
which expresses approval must be equivalent to a sentence which 
describes approval. 

It is not my purpose to explain the ‘‘meaning’’ of ethical predi- 
cates or to offer any practical guidance. The ‘‘open question’’ test 
is relevant only to those theories which propose some general stand- 
ard for evaluation ; the charge of moral scepticism is relevant only 
to theories which throw doubt on the validity of moral standards. 
But the present account moves on a much more elementary level 
and its acceptance neither requires nor precludes the possible valid- 
ity of moral standards. What it may serve to do is to place this 
issue in a somewhat different perspective. For the question of 
whether or not value judgments are ‘‘objectively true’’ is posed 
on a level of generality which is far beyond our actual understand- 
ing of evaluative experience and behavior. To take our subject 
matter as we find it, without retouching, is to recognize that nor- 
mative language is not comparable to the language of chemistry 
on the one hand, nor to the language of salesmanship on the other. 
It does not have a distinctive technical vocabulary and it does not 
consist in techniques of manipulation and propaganda. Norma- 
tive language is the language of approval and disapproval, and it 
is no less rich and various than our total linguistic resources. 

The problem of justifying or confirming value judgments is 3 
serious and perennial one, but it is also one which is encountered 
and has to be dealt with somehow or other every day. When a 
decision has to be made we use whatever there is at hand to guide 
us—rules of thumb, counsels of prudence, moral commitments, in- 
timations of conscience. Our understanding of what is involved 
in problem-solving or in justifying and criticizing our approvals 
is extremely fragmentary. We know that in matters of taste and 
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conduct some people do better than others. But we have very little 
knowledge of what constitutes a good judge even in limited areas 
such as literary criticism or the education of children. At best 
we know that certain conditions inhibit good judgment, that people 
may err through lack of information, stupidity, carelessness, or 
neurosis. Innumerable critics have remarked the naive circularity 
of Mill’s definition of ‘‘higher pleasures’’ as those preferred by 
superior people. But so far no one has indicated a way in which 
this circularity may be avoided. If a solution is to be found it 
must be sought in a detailed empirical study of concrete situations 
rather than in abstract analysis. At the present stage of inquiry, 
any question about value judgments im general is premature, and 
it is only by assuming an artificial simplicity in the subject matter 
of ethics that such questions can be discussed at all. 

(v) Each of the current ethical theories assumes certain re- 
strictions on the subject matter of ethics and these restrictions are, 
in the nature of the case, arbitrary. If we could agree to suspend 
judgment on the problem of objectivity, then the merits of the in- 
dividual theories could be properly appreciated. For each of 
them serves to clarify one aspect or element of the total situation. 
Naturalism, for example, contributes to the understanding of those 
judgments which involve elliptical reference to a standard which 
is understood but not mentioned. Many of our approvals are 
widely shared, and when we dispute evaluative issues it is usually, 
and perhaps always, on the assumption of a common set of atti- 
tudes and commitments. The character and actual limits of agree- 
ment in attitude is a question for empirical inquiry, whether the 
problem is a specific or a general one. The theories of Dewey, 
Perry, and Lewis call attention to certain basic attitudes which 
are widely shared, and each of these philosophers has explored the 
deliberative and critical processes which are appropriate under 
such conditions. 

Intuitionism calls attention to another familiar situation, viz., 
that in which we invoke a standard which we find it hard to articu- 
late. Esthetic judgments are often of this sort. I may express 
my approval for Macbeth by saying that it is a ‘‘good play,’’ i.e., 
that it meets certain standards of dramatic excellence. And yet 
I may not be able to enunciate these standards or to define them 
in any way except by a specification of examples. In such a case 
there would be no objection to saying that the ‘‘goodness’’ of 
Macbeth is undefined. To go further and claim that it is indefin- 
able seems unwarranted, since careful study of an art object may 
lead to the emergence of standards. The intuitionist conception 
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that ‘‘goodness’’ is a ‘‘simple’’ property is indefensible, and yet 
it has a certain dramatic and metaphorical propriety. Our con- 
victions often have the ineluctable force of observed fact. The 
apercus of the clear-sighted moralist are experienced, one may sup- 
pose, as luminously self-evident and as uncomplex as the seen color 
yellow. 

Noncognitivist theory, through its account of emotive meaning 
and the mechanics of persuasive definition, leads us to recognize 
some of the pragmatic aspects of evaluative language which have 
often been overlooked. Approval and disapproval may be ex- 
pressed by sentences in the imperative mood and sometimes by 
sentences which are intended and understood to connote a com- 
mand. Imperative sentences can not, for logical reasons, be veri- 
fied, and hence ethical commands such as Kant’s ‘‘categorical im- 
peratives’’ can not be true or false. But the claim that all evalu- 
ative language is implicitly imperative finds little support in 
common-sense experience. There seems no reason to hold that I 
can not utter a commendation without at the same time issuing a 
covert command. And while it is certainly possible to make this 
dubious thesis true by definition, such a procedure would involve 
the same arbitrary restriction of ethical subject matter which we 
find in the other theories. 

The major contribution of noncognitivist theory lies in its rec- 
ognition of the attitudinal basis of evaluative language. Here it 
concurs with common sense and offers, as I have argued, the only 
reliable criterion for discriminating normative from non-normative 
utterance. 

(vi) There is one general objection which might be raised 
against the view proposed here, viz., that it tends to trivialize the 
basic issues of ethics. A critic might admit the possibility of 
treating ethical theories as divergent but compatible accounts of 
evaluative language and yet feel that this involves deliberate mis- 
interpretation and a rejection of moral philosophy in’ general. 

This objection has force only if we assume that the unique 
function of the moral philosopher is to discover the ‘‘ foundations 
of morality.’’ Historically this problem has been one of great 
moment but it should be observed that contemporary philosophers 
are much less concerned with it (or at any rate have less to say 
about it) than their forebears. Aristotle thought that it was the 
primary task of ethics to make men good. John Stuart Mill 
wanted to find a test of right and wrong which, as he says, would 
be ‘‘a means of ascertaining what is right and wrong.’’ But 
among present-day philosophers there is ‘an evident disinclination 
to legislate this question. Ross, for example, holds that the ‘‘ plain 
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man’’ needs no philosopher to tell him what his duty is. Perry 
maintains that ‘‘theory of value’’ should not be expected to be any 
more edifying than other sorts of theory. And Stevenson insists 
(although his critics will not allow) that ethical analysis has no 
‘‘moral implications. ’’ 

It has been argued, perhaps with justice, that this shift in at- 
titude is to be deplored and that philosophers should resume their 
traditional role of ethical leadership. On the other hand it must 
be admitted that one can not set oneself the task of becoming a 
moral prophet. Indeed it might be argued that it is justifiable 
and even commendable to decline an office for which one has no 
calling. However this may be, the detachment from practical 
issues which many contemporary philosophers profess has certain 
important advantages. In particular it seems to offer the hope of 
securing eventual agreement with respect to disputed issues. A 
dispute about basic moral issues would be difficult to resolve, but 
where the problems are ostensibly non-moral ones which have to 
do with the character and function of normative language, then a 
certain optimism seems warranted. 

Unfortunately, however, the ‘‘detachment’’ often turns out to 
be a stylistic device of presentation rather than a serious commit- 
ment. All the traditional moral problems which center around 
‘the question ‘‘ What are the sufficient conditions for morally right 
action?’’ still remain. And the various plausible answers which 
the tradition provides continue to hover in ghostly fashion over 
debates which are ostensibly concerned with matters purely lin- 
guistic. The practical problem of what is good or:right continues 
to occupy attention, but it is discussed in the guise of a question 
about usage of the predicates ‘‘good’’ and ‘‘right.’’ This state 
of affairs must be recognized as unfortunate. Moral problems 
ought not linger as phantoms; either they should be reincarnated 
or exorcised outright. If the differences among intuitionists, 
naturalists, and noncognitivists are really moral differences, if they 
turn on incompatible conceptions of what is right and good, then 
they ought to be made explicit and argued in a less faint-hearted 
manner. On the other hand, if there is a common interest in the 
clarification of evaluative language as it is used, then philosophers 
should relinquish their claims to exclusive authority and try to 
reach agreement. Unless this choice is made, the danger is that 
both enterprises will go badly and we shall be left with moral 
philosophy which offers neither practical wisdom nor ascertainable 
truth. 


Mary MotHeErsILu 
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Existential Psychoanalysis. JEAN-PauL SarTRE. Translated and 
with an Introduction by Hazel E. Barnes. New York: Phil. 
osophical Library [1953]. viii, 275 pp. $4.75. 


Sartre: His Philosophy and Psychoanalysis. ALFRED STERN. New 
York: The Liberal Arts Press, 1953. xxii, 223 pp. $4.50. 


In the first of these books, two small and important sections of 
L’Eire et le Néant are joined in inverted order and bridged by a 
clear but necessarily castrated introduction. These are the section 
on existential psychoanalysis entitled ‘‘Faire et Avoir,’’ from 
Part Four of the work, and the section, ‘‘Bad Faith,’’ from Part 
One. To take two chapters from Sartre’s metaphysical opus, to 
clothe them in a language unfriendly to French metaphor and to 
Sartre’s vulgar similes, is to leave them open to the pointed barbs 
of those who wish to interpret his ‘‘absolute choice or responsibil- 
ity’’ as a platitude rather than a precept to live by. 

Having expressed a general ontology, a theory of the real, and 
a theory of knowledge, Sartre commences to lay the groundwork 
for a theory of ethics. Existential psychoanalysis, a part of this 
prolegomenon, accepts the starting point and comparative method 
of traditional psychoanalysis. Both search within an existing 
situation for a fundamental attitude that cannot be experienced 
by simple logical definitions, because it is prior to all logic. Sartre 
rejects the metaphysical basis and many myths of traditional analy- 
sis. He rejects the unconscious and the censor, the will to power, 
and the castration complex. For these he substitutes his own 
myths and complexes. There is the Actaeon complex, and assimila- 
tion complex, as exemplified by the scientist who investigates, de- 
vours, and assimilates. There is the Jonas complex concerning 
ideas swallowed whole and regurgitated in the same state. In his 
analysis he demonstrates a keen understanding of human nature. 
The complaint against traditional analysis is that its terms are 
reducible, yet its metaphysicians take their myths as irreducible. 
Like a good metaphysician, he searches for primitive categories. 

The basic category is human freedom. It is equated with the 
concept of desire, as a lack, an emptiness to be filled. This is a 
Platonic conception. Since desire is desire of something, it is not 
an irreducible but depends for its being on the categories of being 
and having. Categories are deduced through their modes which 
occur in the empirical world. 

In a reduction which Sartre describes as ‘‘symbolic and ideal,”’ 
the ‘‘three big categories of concrete human existence . . . to make, 
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to have, to be,’’ are reduced to being. His reduction and con- 
clusions may be mere verbalism or more likely a consideration, as 
in Cassirer, that man lives in a ‘‘symbolic universe.’’ To make is 
reduced to to have. Its modes are possession,’ assimilation, ap- 
propriation, destruction—reminding us of the Hindu gods, Brahma, 
Vishnu, Shiva, and that human incarnation, Krishna. Through 
an analysis of these concepts as basic values, he reduces all forms 
of human activity to the desire-to-be. The analysis, Hegelian in 
its terminology and dialectic, may be attacked by those who are 
conditioned to think in terms of subject-object. He clearly indi- 
cates that men are more than their job titles. Slave, master, worker, 
teacher do not think of themselves as members of a class except 
in rare instances. Nor do men feel sorry for themselves because of 
their social position. Instead, people live, and in their several 
activities fulfill their desire-to-be. Sartre is drawing attention to 
the subject as the source and creator of all value. 

Existential psychoanalysis does not attempt to relieve a com- 
plex nor to make a person function, but to make known to a man 
what he is. Once a person understands his original choice, his way 
of making decisions, he begins to understand his being, his onto- 
logic structure. That is the goal of Sartre’s humanism. This psy- 
choanalysis, claims Sartre, has not yet found its Freud. If Sartre 
ever completes L’Homme we shall know if he is that Freud. 

Bad faith appears to be a basic part of the nature of mankind 
from which we all suffer to some degree. Its condition of possibility 
is the ‘‘inner structure of the pre-reflective cogito of human real- 
ity’’ (p. 259). Bad faith is an underlying mode of being. It is 
the structure which keeps us from understanding our basic choice 
and, therefore, from understanding ourselves. It seems to replace 
the censor of traditional psychoanalysis. Every human project is 
threatened by what Sartre calls ‘‘the nature of consciousness simul- 
taneously to be what it is not and not to be what it is’’ (p. 269). In 
our terms it is the inability of man to align conflicting goals. It is 
the stuff that makes walls or floors collapse while a building is in 
process of construction, because a contractor tries to reconcile struc- 
tural strength with the rising cost of materials. In bad faith it is 
from one’s self that the truth is hid (p. 208). This mode of being 
‘‘vacillates between good faith and cynicism.’ 

Sartre shows supreme insight into the manner in which symbols 


1 Possession is a basic urge. Yet what becomes of man’s possessions 
with death? Thus man can never be absolutely realized. All that man is, 
all that is part of him, is as nothing, nothing but history for autrui. Since 
this is so, man has the urge to destroy, at the basis of which, perhaps, is war, 
the most destructive urge—a negation and aufheben or anheben of possession. 
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act upon humans and vice-versa. He knows that a child will 
spend the rest of his life explaining the events of his nursery, 
which ‘‘reveal to him modes of pre-psychic and pre-sexual being. 
. .. There is no such thing as an innocent child’’ (pp. 188-189), 

The Hegelian-type dialectic, the use of language to capture the 
buzzing human confusion, his special terminology, lead us to wonder 
if his logic is not the Hegelian logic of becoming, the only one 
reputed capable of grasping the immediate which never is. It is 
fine argumentative exercise, sounds nice in French, and is Sartre’s 
way of making his point. As Alfred Stern shows, Sartre himself 
often exhibits bad faith. Generous examples are his generaliza- 
tions about America and Americans in Situations; about French 
workers, capitalists, and the members of the government in Les 
Temps Modernes, his review. 

The absolutism of Sartre is the horn of his system on which 
he impales himself. He has an ‘‘all or nothing’’ view of meta- 
physics and consequently of people. Some of his symbols, such 
as the viscous, the liquid, of slime, sound much more convincing 
in French than in English. This is so because objects or events 
that are universal may have somewhat different interpretations in 
different languages and in different cultures. 

Can any man ever be free of bad faith? This way of choosing 
is a part of all of us. How can we be absolutists in the practical 
life where choice continually involves compromise? Yet the free 
man is an absolutist because he has chosen freedom. He needs 
must exist in a free society where absolute tolerance is the pass- 
word. Such a world is an ideal, an au deld. Socialism in a 
communist state is aw dela; so is salvation in religion. Sartre’s 
metaphysics joins the company of absolutists. Yet, can primi- 
tive terms be taken in any other sense? Must not even a meta- 
physic of relativity use ‘‘relativity’’ as an absolute? 

As long as a tradition causes metaphysics to be concerned with 
being, and Platos, Aristotles, Kants, Hegels, Bradleys, and San- 
tayanas express their categories: having and being, desire, de- 
pendent sub-categories such as possession, assimilation, destruction, 
and the empirical modes—the particular events which give these 
categories their being, all these will be an effective basis for explan- 
ing the human comedy. 

When Sartre attests that man is not a variable, not an object, 
he is saying that man cannot be totally described. Shades of a 
Christian idea that left judgment to non-human powers! It is 
not because man is not measurable. His history can be written. 
Yet he is the maker of symbols and values. When he is in process 
we can but conjecture what he shall be. 
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Ontology becomes obnoxious where the terms are ill-defined 
and there is no communication. That is why this book, this 
abstract, is a poor statement of Sartre’s position. L’Htre et le 
Néant must be read in toto. His plays, short stories, novels, polit- 
ieal writings, and criticism make Sartre important for his accent 
on man as the builder of symbol and value—the world we live in. 
The mark of this French rationalist will not easily be erased. Nor 
will the effect of Hégel be separated from his thinking. 

The translation by Miss Barnes is adequate considering the 
difficulties involved. 


We turn now to Stern’s book, where the forest has nearly been 
missed for the trees. 

Dr. Alfred Stern is well-studied in phenomenology and existen- 
tialism. His education at Vienna, his teaching experience in 
philosophy at the Sorbonne, and his work as professor of lan- 
guages and philosophy at the California Institute of Technology 
have admirably prepared him to present Sartre to an American 
audience. Not only is he schooled in philosophy and psychology, 
but also in literature. 

The author describes Sartre’s philosophy (existence and essence, 


being, anxiety, nausea, freedom, choice, project) and psychoanaly- 


sis (choice and complex, unconscious and bad faith, sex and love, 
symbolism, death, existentialism and psychiatry). He indicates 
the strengths, weaknesses, historical debts, and values of this philos- 
ophy. His interpretations are sometimes admirable (Sartre, the 
rationalistic absolutist) and sometimes in bad faith (‘‘absolutism, 
so typical of Existentialist temperament’’). Absolutism seems to 
us to be typical of the Continental philosophical temperament, and 
to be mostly German. 

This reader feels that there is a personal or literary relationship 
between Stern and Sartre that seethes through the pages. It is as 
if Stern enjoys piquing Sartre. While he admires Sartre’s genius 
and productivity, nearly every compliment is followed with an 
axe blow. 

Sartre’s existential psychoanalysis is an attempt by literature 
to repay its obligation to Freud, whose work is ‘‘the strongest in- 
fluence brought to bear upon world literature during the first half 
of the twentieth century. . . . Sartre however is no ordinary man 
of letters... . After World War II [he] transformed Existen- 
tialism in a grande mode, giving it a kind of philosophical ‘new 
look’ ’’ -(p. xi). 

Instead of openly accepting Sartre as an important force in the 
Resistance who tricked the Germans, he says: ‘‘The question of 
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Sartre’s relationship with the occupation authorities is difficult to 
answer.’’ Again, ‘‘Although Sartre is obviously no Fascist, many 
of his critics call him a nihilist—an accusation the profounder sig. 
nificance of which must be deferred for examination until later” 
(much later). Sartre is as much the nihilist as Hume is the sceptie, 
Further, he points out that Sartre is a café intellectual, and remarks 
that ‘‘Sartre’s café complex does not however prevent him from 
being a very gifted writer and philosopher.”’ 

Having terminated the introduction, Stern begins to examine 
Sartre’s philosophy. Existence, as Kierkegaard, Nietzsche, and 
Berdyaev view it, is something to be contemplated in silence. 
Wahl has asked whether a choice must be made between existence 
and existentialism. The known philosophers of existence have 
necessarily chosen existentialism. ‘‘Their sacrifice has not been in 
vain, since it has brought them fame, and, in the case of Sartre, 
even wealth’’ (p. 8). 

The characterization of existence is found more in novels than 
in Sartre’s metaphysics, claims Stern. Thus in Sartre’s novels, 
people who believe that they are ontologically necessary are called 
salauds. Stern objects to this type of literary license. When 
Sartre says that in a world where there is no apparent purpose 
‘‘all human activities are equivalent’’ (evidently sub specie 
aeternitatis, if there is an aeternitas), Stern takes issue because 
he believes that for himself some activities are more worthwhile 
than others. So does Sartre, whose behavior testifies to his present 
hierarchy of values. 

That anxiety is the price for ontological freedom bothers 
Stern. Any general who makes an estimate of the situation and 
arrives at a decision has certain misgivings. So does any person 
who makes an examined decision in troubled waters. 

Freedom and responsibility trouble Stern. The responsibilities 
for the values of mankind can drive a person mad if adopted as a 
philosophy of life. Stern makes this point in his next to final 
chapter, ‘‘Existentialism and Psychiatry,’’ where he does a de- 
tailed study of M. Sechehaye’s Autobiography of a Schizophrenic 
Girl (New York, 1951). He points out that, according to Dr. 
Louisa Duss,? it was her anxieties and her ‘‘ Existentialist thesis 
of total responsibility and guilt of everybody for everything and 
toward everybody which finally drove Renée to complete insanity”’ 
(p. 203). And so he concludes that Sartre’s psychoanalysis is not 
a mental therapy that gives us freedom from anxiety.* 

2‘‘Critique Psychiatrique de 1’Existentialisme,’’ Annales médico-psycho- 
logiques, II, 5, (Dec. 1948) pp. 553-595. 


8‘‘Does this mean that Existentialism is a philosophy of lunatics? ...- 
But such a conclusion would go too far’’ (p. 200). 
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Hegelian terminology, especially concerning ‘‘being’’ and 
‘‘nothingness,’’ has horrified several generations of realists, prag- 
matists, and more especially nominalists. It disturbs this reviewer. 
Why can’t these people who owe their dialectic to Hegel say what 
they mean? Instead they confuse the issue. ‘‘Nothing’’ is vari- 
ously used by Sartre to indicate negation, emptiness, lack, desire. 
“Being’’ has to be considered because it is a generic term for 
being-in-itself (the phenomena of the external world), being-for- 
itself (the human consciousness which is always changing—‘‘ which 
is what it is not and is not what it is’’), and all the logical com- 
binations that can be made of these terms. If Sartre and his tradi- 
tion are seemingly unclear in their expression of being it is a 
grievous fault (and we wish Stern would make more fuss about 
it). Yet a revisionist with vision could save the intelligent parts 
of the terminology or substitute less ambiguous terms. 

There are a host of influences in Sartre’s philosophy and 
Sartre is not always grateful or acknowledging. He owes the idea 
of original choice of a way of life to Plato and Schopenhauer. 
Freedom and values he has borrowed from Kant, and freedom and 
responsibility indebt him to Nietzsche. The fight against estab- 
lished values he owes to Marx. His theory of self-consciousness is 
_a development of Hegel. Freud has taught him that symbolism 
plays an important part in human acts. The doctrine of bad 
faith and the inferiority complex he has borrowed from Adler. 
His doctrine of freedom creating its own obstacles reminds us of 
Fichte, while his doctrine of accepting what we are appears Stoic. 
Sartre is reproached for not giving credit where it is due. This 
is no grave fault. Perhaps every author should append a history 
of his indebtedness as preface to his first published work and save 
revisionists and critics the trouble of deciding a man’s antecedents. 
As the Actaeon and Jonas complexes that he has developed, so he 
acts. Some ideas he assimilates and some he swallows whole and 
regurgitates. 

Stern’s scholarly and vibrant approach shows the width and 
depth of Sartre’s thought, his growth, as well as some apparent 
and real inconsistencies in his philosophy. Sartre is the absolute 
relativist, an emotional absolutist. He is a rationalist, yet in his 
literature of the war, he accented the irrational nature of man 
and his world. He equates existence with consciousness and so 
he must redefine ‘‘what is conscious’? and ‘‘what is known.’’ 
Man’s fundamental project is to be God—to have, to appropriate 
and possess the world. Since death cuts short this project ‘‘man 
is a useless passion.’’ Sartre is merely saying that there is no 
pragmatic or logical reason for man’s being on this earth. Thanks 
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to Stern, Heidegger’s relation to Sartre is clearly delineated, 
‘‘Heidegger places our whole life under the dominion of death” 
(p. 189). Not so for Sartre and many other phenomenologists, 
They point out that man lives under the fiction of immortality 
during the most active and productive parts of his life. The claim 
that Sartre’s philosophy of death ‘‘implies the paradox that alive 
man ts not; and dead, he ts’’ (p. 144) is an example of the type 
of bad faith on Stern’s part of which he justly accuses Sartre, 
The ts not does not mean non-existent. It means not static, be- 
coming, in process. The is of the second sentence does not mean 
existent ; it means 1s history, 1s an essence, 1s static, is no longer 
becoming. Such humor may confuse the graduate student. 

Since existential psychoanalysis develops a certain level of 
anxiety in people, Stern does not consider it a medical therapy. 
Yet he believes it is a moral therapy that offers to lead men to 
an age of reason, where the individual can stand alone, free, 
autonomous and responsible (p. 155). If the girl Renée (above) 
had not taken herself seriously, and Sartre deplores people and 
movements that take themselves seriously (as objects rather than 
indeterminable subjects), if she had accepted responsibility as a 
jeu and not as a necessity, then she would not have destroyed her- | 
self. That is why Nietzsche created Zarathustra as his example of 
the free man. Freedom is for the strong. 

Stern correctly objects to Sartre’s specific symbolic interpreta- 
tion of foods and slime while accepting his general psychoanalytic 
theory of the symbolic nature of food and objects. He accepts 
Sartre’s ethical principles without the ontological presuppositions. 
The accent in Sartre is clearly away from science as if science has 
been swallowed by moral philosophy. As Nietzsche said of Zara- 
thustra, ‘‘Sartre is the most pious of all those who believe not in 
God’’ (p. 223). 

Thanks to Dr. Stern, Sartre’s existentialism again emerges as 
a humanism. He has drawn a vast body of work—capable of 
varied interpretation—into one volume. Since Stern’s own bias 
is open, it should stimulate the student to search independently into 
the vast body of Sartre’s writings. 

Sartre may be a visionist who revises. If his humanism of 
action, tolerance, and responsibility is to be made palatable to 
more members of the intellectual world, then many revisionists 
-with vision will be needed. 





ALVIN P. DOBSEVAGE 
New Yor«K City 
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NOTES AND NEWS 


The Philosophy Department of Brown University announces 
the appointment of Wesley C. Salmon as Assistant Professor, and 
Professor George Nakhnikian, of Wayne University, as Visiting 
Assistant Professor for the academic year 1955-56. 





